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THE  ONTARIO  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


THE  history  of  secondary  education  in  Ontario  falls  into 
three  well-defined  periods.  From  1807  to  1853,  the 
period  of  the  old  Grammar  School,  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  studying  some  interesting  attempts,  inspired  by  the  patrio¬ 
tic  zeal  of  Governor  Simcoe  and  guided  by  the  vigorous  hand 
of  Dr.  John  Strachan,  to  reproduce  in  the  forest  of  the  New 
World  secondary  schools  like  those  of  England,  independent 
of  ary  government  supervision,  aiming  at  a  classical  curricu¬ 
lum,  supported  by  a  landed  endowment  and  fees,  intended 
only  for  boys,  permeated  with  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the 
national  church.  The  second  period,  from  1853  to  1871,  was 
a  period  of  transition.  Upper  Canada  in  1853  was  widely  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Upper  Canada  of  half  a  century  before.  The 
population  had  increased  from  about  fifty  thousand  to  nearly 
a  million.  Urban  centres  had  become  numerous.  Several 
railways  had  been  constructed  and  an  area  of  railway  expan¬ 
sion  was  just  at  hand.  With  better  means  of  communication, 
newspapers  had  multiplied  and  material  prosperity  had 
brought  a  measure  of  comfort  and  leisure  that  stimulated  a 
greater  demand  for  facilities  for  higher  education.  In  the 
political  field  the  long  struggle  between  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly  and  the  Executive  had  ended  in  the  concession  of  respon¬ 
sible  government  and  the  new  spirit  was  bound  to  pervade 
other  parts  of  public  life.  In  the  field  of  education  Dr. 
Rj-erson’s  labours  had  resulted  in  a  provincial  system  of  popu¬ 
lar  common  schools,  putting  elementary  education  within  the 
reach  of  all,  offering  a  generous  curriculum,  trained  teachers, 
public  supervision,  and  stimulating  local  initiative.  The  at¬ 
tempts  to  solve  the  University  problem  had  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  a  non-sectarian  Provincial  University  and  several 
independent  denominational  universities  offering  courses  in 
Arts.  There  were  generous  facilities  for  college  training  and 
for  elementary  training.  That  the  weak  link  in  the  chain  was 
the  secondary  school  is  indicated  alike  by  the  fact  that  in  1849 
from  the  whole  39  grammar  schools  only  8  students  matricu¬ 
lated  to  the  university,  and  from  the  existence  of  so  many 
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private  schools  and  academies  offering  secondary  school  work 
and  boasting  more  pupils  than  the  state-aided  grammar 
schools  could  show.  It  was  inevitable  that  where  such  gener¬ 
ous  state  aid  was  given  greater  responsibility  should  be 
insisted  on.  During  this  period  is  seen  the  passing  of  the 
rather  exclusive,  independent,  classical  grammar  school  and 
the  emergence  in  its  place  of  the  modern  High  School  with  a 
wide  curriculum,  taking  its  definite  place  in  the  state  system, 
a  people’s  college  as  well  as  a  preparatory  school  for  university 
or  learned  profession.  The  change  was  the  work  of  Dr. 
Egerton  Ryerson,  guided  largely  by  the  advice  of  the  Rev. 
George  Paxton  Young,  for  four  years  Inspector  of  Grammar 
Schools. 

The  third  period — after  1871 — saw  the  working  out  of 
this  system  of  provincial  High  schools  and  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tutes,  with  its  nice  balance  between  local  and  central  support 
and  control,  its  constantly  developing  curriculum,  its  rapid 
expansion  in  buildings  and  equipment,  and  enlarged  provision 
for  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

For  twenty-five  years  after  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
first  settled  in  this  province  the  needs  of  secondary  as  of 
primary  education  were  met  wholly  by  private  enterprise.  We 
have  records  of  some  twenty-two  private  schools  in  operation 
before  1800  and  half  as  many  more  were  opened  within  the 
next  ten  years.  Of  these  private  schools  the  earliest  was 
opened  at  Kingston  by  Rev.  John  Stuart,  father  of  Archdeacon 
Stuart,  in  1786.  The  most  famous  was  that  of  Dr.  John 
Strachan,  opened  at  Cornwall  in  1803.  While  for  the  most 
part  these  taught  mainly  elementary  work,  several  of  them 
in  the  larger  centres  offered  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek  and 
Mathematics  They  usually  charged  the  not  unreasonable  fee 
of  two  dollars  a  month. 

But  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  accustomed  as  they  were 
to  state  or  municipal  support  of  schools  in  the  colonies,  were 
not  slow  to  urge  a  similar  policy  in  the  new  colony  they  were 
building  up.  As  early  as  1787  the  petition  of  the  settlers 
“from  Point  au  Baudet  on  Lake  St.  Francis  westward  as  far 
as  Niagara”  asked  the  Governor,  Lord  Dorchester,  “for  some 
assistance  towards  establishing  a  school  in  each  district,  viz., 
New  Johnston,  New  Oswegatchie,  Cataraqui,  and  Niagara,  for 
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the  purpose  of  teaching  English,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  and  Ma¬ 
thematics.”  Ten  years  later,  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada 
having  in  the  meantime  been  created  by  the  Constitutional 
Act  of  1791,  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  preferred  the 
same  request  in  a  more  definite  form  “humbly  imploring  his 
Majesty  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  his  gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  province  to  appropriate  a  certain  portion  of 
the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  as  a  fund  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  a  respectable  Grammar  School  in  each  District 
thereof  and  also  of  a  College  or  University  for  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  the  different  branches  of  liberal  knowledge.”  As 
a  result  of  this  petition  twelve  townships,  some  550,000  acres 
of  Crown  lands,  were  forthwith  set  apart  for  the  endowment 
of  schools. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  so  far  as  immedi¬ 
ate  aid  to  education  was  concerned,  the  land  grant  was  of  no 
value.  Land  was  plentiful  and  low  in  price  and  as  late  as 
1828  millions  of  acres  were  in  course  of  grant  by  the  Crown 
for  almost  nothing.  Moreover,  more  than  half  the  population 
were  entitled  from  various  causes  to  free  grants.  When  land 
did  begin  to  have  value  it  was  the  University  and  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  College,  not  the  Grammar  Schools,  which  profited  by  it. 
Not  until  1839  were  land  grants  made  available  for  the  aid  of 
secondary  schools.  Then,  as  we  shall  see  later,  a  generous 
grant  of  250,000  acres  was  definitely  made  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  supporting  Grammar  Schools.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  other  influences  had  procured  a  more  immediate  grant  of 
government  aid. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  political  ideals  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  early  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Upper  Canada.  Feeling  keenly  the  hardships  that 
had  resulted  in  their  self-imposed  exile,  they  were  determined 
to  cherish  the  more  in  their  new  home  the  social  and  political 
ideals  for  which  they  had  suffered.  Governor  Simcoe  hoped  to 
build  up  in  the  forests  of  Ontario  a  community  which  under 
a  constitution  which  he  considered  to  be  “the  image  and  tran¬ 
script  of  the  British  Constitution”  would  hold  firmly  to  an 
intimate  union  with  Great  Britain  and  reproduce  her  social 
system  with  its  established  church  and  its  public  schools  in 
close  alliance  with  the  church.  For  him  the  pressing  need  of 
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the  moment  was  the  higher  education  of  those  who  were  to  be 
leaders  in  the  next  generation.  “Lower  education,”  he  says, 
“being  less  expensive,  may  in  the  meantime  be  provided  by 
relations,  and  more  remotely  by  school  lands.  The  higher 
must  be  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  British  government 
as,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  education  in  the  LInited  States 
the  gentlemen  of  Upper  Canada  will  send  their  children  there, 
which  would  tend  to  pervert  their  British  principles.”  Writ¬ 
ing  to  Henry  Dundas,  Secretary  of  State,  in  November,  1792, 
he  says:  “In  respect  to  a  just  attention  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  a  provision  for  the  education  of  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration,  who  must  take  their  due  lead  in  society  under  the 
present  constitution  and  principally  fill  up  the  offices  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ...  I  only  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  my  late  dis¬ 
patches  upon  these  subjects.”  The  authorities  in  Great  Britain, 
however,  were  in  no  mind  to  undertake  the  ambitious  scheme 
of  founding  in  the  new  and  scantily  settled  province  a  Univer¬ 
sity  that  would  be  a  small  replica  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  Sirncoe,  whose  heart  was  set  on  a  University,  could  only 
lament  their  decision. 

Simcoe’s  term  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  1791-1796,  was, 
however,  too  brief  to  allow  him  to  work  out  his  scheme  even 
so  far  as  the  secondary  schools  were  concerned.  In  August, 
1796,  he  left  Canada  never  to  return.  Three  years  later,  in 
August,  1799,  there  set  sail  from  Greenock  a  young  Scotch 
teacher  who  made  valiant  endeavor  to  work  out  Simcoe’s  ideal 
after  Simcoe’s  own  heart.  The  Grammar  School  Act  of  1807 
and  the  system  it  inaugurated  were  largely  the  work  of  Dr. 
John  Strachan,  the  dominant  figure  in  the  early  educational 
history  of  Upper  Canada  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  career  of  Bishop  Strachan  as  champion  of  the  claims 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England  to  the  Clergy  Reserves, 
as  member  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  as  first 
President  of  King’s  College,  as  founder  of  Trinity  College,  may 
be  found  in  any  general  history  of  Canada.  We  are  concerned 
heie  only  with  his  relations  to  the  Secondary  Schools.  A 
graduate  of  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  and  an  experienced 
teacher,  Mr.  Strachan  came  to  Canada  as  tutor  in  the  family 
of  the  Hon,  Richard  Cartwright  at  Kingston.  Here  he  speedily 
ook  other  pupils  and  opened  a  highly  successful  school  in 
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Kingston  in  1800.  Three  years  later,  having  in  the  meantime 
taken  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  received  a  clerical 
appointment  at  Cornwall.  His  whole-hearted  disposition,  his 
boundless  energy,  and  a  genius  for  imparting  knowledge,  soon 
raised  this  school  to  the  first  rank  among  the  schools  of  his 
day.  Interesting  evidence  as  to  the  wide  extent  of  his  influence 
as  head  of  the  Cornwall  School  is  given  by  Bishop  Fuller  who 
had  been  one  of  his  pupils : 

“The  Bishop,”  he  says,  “had  a  great  faculty  not  only  for 
attaching  his  scholars  to  him,  but  also  for  inducing  them  to 
apply  themselves  most  assiduously  to  their  studies.  He  told 
me  that  he  made  it  a  rule  during  the  time  he  kept  school  to 
watch  closely  every  new  boy,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  to 
note  down  in  a  book  his  estimate  of  the  boys  who  had  passed 
through  his  hands. 

“He  was  never  afraid  of  having  his  dignity  lowered  by 
liberties  taken  with  him;  and  he  always  felt  every  confidence 
in  his  position  and  entered  warmly  and  personally  into  many 
of  the  boys’  amusements  and  thus  gained  an  immense  influence 
over  them  This  influence  over  his  pupils  has  been  shown  in 
the  fact  that  almost  all  of  them  embraced  his  principles;  and 
the  love  and  affection  for  him  and  of  his  celebrated  Cornwall 
school  was  shown  many  years  ago  when  the  surviving  mem¬ 
bers  thereof  presented  him  with  an  address  and  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  costly  candelabra.  Nor  did  his  more  recent  scholars 
entertain  less  affection  for  him,  though  they  never  proved  it 
so  substantially  as  did  those  of  his  Cornwall  school.  ...  He 
was  an  excellent  teacher.  His  scholars  were  well  grounded  in 
their  w^ork  The  grammar  was  well  mastered  and  every  rule 
thereof  deeply  impressed  on  the  memory.  Every  lesson  was 
thoroughly  dissected  and  everything  connected  with  it  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  before  we  passed  on  to  another  lesson.” 

Among  the  “surviving  members”  who  signed  the  address 
we  find  names  familiar  to'  every  student  of  the  early  history  of 
Ontario :  Sir  J.  B.  Robinson,  Sir  J.  B.  Macaulay,  Very  Rev. 
Dean  Bethune,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Bethune,  Hon.  Chief  Justice 
McLean,  Hon,  Justice  Jones,  Hon.  W.  B.  Robinson,  Hon.  G.  S. 
Boulton,  Rev.  W.  Macaulay,  Judge  George  Ridout,  Surveyor 
Genera!  Chewett,  Inspector  General  Markland,  Sheriff  Mc¬ 
Lean,  P.  Vankoughnet,  S.  P.  Jarvis,  etc.  In  1813  Mr.  Strachan 
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moved  to  York  and  became  master  of  the  Home  District  Gram¬ 
mar  School  there. 

Both  in  methods  and  curriculum  Mr.  Strachan  was  con¬ 
spicuously  in  advance  of  the  usual  school  practice  of  his  day. 
He  had  once  thought  of  becoming  a  teacher  of  Science  and 
tells  us  that  his  bitter  disappointment  in  the  failure  of  a  scheme 
to  appoint  him  assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  made  him  the  more  disposed  to 
accept  employment  in  Canada.  So  the  course  of  study  in  his 
schools,  while  mainly  classical,  was  never  exclusively  so.  Boys 
in  the  first  years  of  the  course,  from  7  to  9  years  of  age,  were, 
according  to  Dr.  Strachan’s  own  account  of  the  practice  in  his 
school,  “carefully  exercised  in  reading  their  own  language  and 
continued  to  be  so  exercised  until  they  were  fit  to  be  removed 
into  the  elocution  class.  .  .  .  The  classes  in  Civil  History, 
Geography,  Natural  History,  English,  Grammar,  and  Compo¬ 
sition,  embracing  a  period  of  five  or  six  years,  cannot  fail  of 
producing  great  intellectual  improvement.  Besides  the  num¬ 
ber  of  branches  recommended  in  addition  to  classical  litera¬ 
ture,  is  not  only  suitable  to  the  present  age,  but  affords  almost 
a  certainty  that  every  pupil  will  find  some  one  at  least  adapted 
to  his  taste  and  capacity  and  in  which  he  may  excel.” 

But  the  conduct  of  a  single  school,  even  of  so  ambitious 
and  successful  a  school  as  that  at  Cornwall,  did  not  absorb  all 
the  energies  of  the  Reverend  preceptor  and  we  find  him  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  provincial  aid  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion  that  Simcoe  had  advocated.  Sir  John  Beverly  Robinson, 
speaking  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  King’s  College  in 
1842,  says  of  Bishop  Strachan :  “As  I  well  remember,  it  was 
at  your  suggestion  and  upon  the  earnest  instance  of  your 
Lordship,  that  the  Statute  was  procured  to  which  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  District  Grammar  Schools  throughout  Upper 
Canada.” 

This  “Act  to  Establish  Public  Schools  in  each  and  every 
District  of  this  Province,”  which  passed  in  1807  apparently 
without  active  opposition  either  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
or  in  the  Legislative  Council,  remained  in  force  with  some 
amendments  for  forty-six  years  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  system  of  secondary  schools.  The  type  of  school  intended 
to  be  founded  by  the  Act  was,  of  course,  not  the  “Public 
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School”  with  which  the  present  generation  in  Ontario  is  so 
familiar.  It  was  the  type  of  the  great  English  Public  School 
like  Eton  or  Rugby,  affording  secondary  education  to  those 
who  would  become  the  leaders  of  the  next  generation,  and 
using  for  this  purpose  a  curriculum  based  on  the  classics. 

The  Act  of  1807  established  eight  Public  or  Grammar 
schools  one  in  each  district.  They  were  to  be  supported  not 
by  the  proceeds  of  a  land  grant  but  by  a  direct  government 
grant  of  £800  a  year  from  which  £100  was  to  be  paid  annually, 
as  a  salary,  to  the  teacher  of  each  school.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  to  appoint  the  Trustees,  not  less  than  five  for 
each  school,  apparently  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  trustees 
were  tc  examine  and  appoint  the  teacher,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  might  dismiss  him. 
The  trustees  were  not  required  even  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  trustees  had  every  liberty  in 
selecting  the  teacher  and,  subject  to  the  trustees,  the  teacher 
had  every  liberty  in  developing  the  school  according  to  his  own 
ideals.  A  clause  in  the  Act,  limiting  its  continuance  to  four 
years,  was  repealed  the  following  year. 

It  was  doubtless  hoped  that  these  schools  would  repeat  the 
success  of  Dr.  Strachan’s  school  at  Cornwall,  but  the  outcome 
showed  that  this  was  too  much  to  hope.  The  Grammar  Schools 
that  developed  under  this  Act  did,  however,  reproduce  in  many 
respects  their  English  prototypes.  They  were  generally  board¬ 
ing  schools  though  day  pupils  were  admitted.  They  charged 
considerable  fees.  In  the  Johnstown  district  school  ( Brock  - 
ville)  the  charge  for  board  and  tuition  in  the  usual  branches 
was  £30  per  annum  (1839)  ;  for  instruction  in  Spelling,  Read¬ 
ing,  and  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History, 
and  Writing,  £4  per  annum;  for  instruction  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Composition,  etc.,  £5  per 
annum ;  quite  evidently  these  were  not  schools  for  the  masses 
of  the  people.  The  teachers  were  generally  clergymen,  usually 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  curriculum  was  to  consist 
mainly  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  experience  soon  showed  that 
most  of  the  energies  of  the  masters  must  be  devoted  to  more 
elementary  work. 

But  before  noticing  further  the  work  and  influence  of 
these  schools,  it  would  be  well  to  note  briefly  the  principal 
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amendments  to  the  Act  of  1807  until  its  repeal  in  1853.  We 
pass  over  for  the  present  the  repeated  but  unavailing  attempts 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  repeal  the  whole  Act  as  its  de¬ 
fects  and  lack  of  popular  appeal  became  evident.  It  was 
probably  a  concession  to  the  feeling  voiced  in  the  protest  from 
the  midland  district  that  these  schools  were  only  for  the 
wealthy  that  led  the  Grammar  School  amendment  Bill,  1819. 
to  provide  that  “in  order  to  extend  the  benefit  of  a  liberal 
education  to  promising  children  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  the 
trustees  of  each  and  every  (common)  school  (as  established 
in  1816)  shall  have  the  power  of  sending  scholars,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  ten  in  number,  to  be  taught  gratis  at  the  respective  dis¬ 
trict  (Grammar)  school.”  But  this  attempt  to  apply  the  Eng¬ 
lish  scholarship  idea  to  meet  the  situation  quite  failed  of  its 
purpose.  Few  scholars  were  ever  nominated,  for,  as  the 
schools  were  few  and  scattered,  the  item  of  fees  alone  was  not 
the  only  expense  that  commonly  stood  in  the  way.  The  Amend¬ 
ment  Act  of  1819  further  provided  for  a  slightly  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  responsibility  of  the  trustees.  They  were  required  to 
make  annual  reports  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  to  direct 
and  be  present  at  an  annual  public  examination  of  the  school. 
A  curious  commentary  on  the  probable  attendance  at  some 
schools  is  contained  in  the  further  proviso  that  “to  every 
teacher  hereafter  to  be  appointed  there  shall  be  only  £50  paid 
unless  the  average  number  of  scholars  exceeds  ten.”  It  is 
probable  that  this  Act  of  1819  also  owed  its  inspiration  and 
substance  to  Dr.  Strachan.  As  early  as  1815  most  of  its  pro¬ 
visions,  e.g.  the  annual  report  to  the  Governor,  the  admission 
of  poor  children,  the  public  examination,  are  recommended  in 
a  report  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Strachan  and  addressed  to  Sir 
George  Drummond,  President  of  Upper  Canada. 

4.  further  attempt  at  organizing  the  District  Schools  and 
Common  Schools  as  on  a  basis  of  greater  uniformity  was  the 
creation  in  1823,  by  Sir  Peregime  Maitland’s  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  with  the  sanction  of  Earl  Bathurst,  of  a  general  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Province.  This  also  follows  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  Dr.  Strachan’s  report  of  1815.  Though  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  not  consulted  with  regard  to  the  measure,  it 
gave  an  implied  and  probably  an  unwilling  assent  by  the  pas¬ 
sage,  in  1824,  of  a  Common  School  Act  in  which  the  functions 
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of  the  General  Board  are  mentioned  and  recognized.  This 
General  Board  appointed  consisted  of  Dr.  Strachan,  who  was 
chairman,  The  Hon.  Joseph  Wells,  M.L.C.,  The  Hon.  George 
H,  Markland,  M.L.C.,  The  Rev.  Robert  Addison,  an  Anglican 
clergyman  and  teacher  at  Niagara,  John  Beverly  Robinson, 
who  was  Attorney-General,  and  Thomas  Ridout,  Surveyor- 
General.  Growing  opposition  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  to 
the  existence  of  this  General  Board  of  Education  which  was 
not  responsible  to  the  Assembly  resulted  not  from  its  conduct 
of  the  Grammar  Schools,  but  from  its  attempted  introduction 
of  Bell’s  System  of  National  Schools  in  connection  with  the 
established  church  as  part  of  the  Common  School  system  of  the 
Province,  and  from  the  attitude  of  its  leading  members  to¬ 
wards  the  much  vexed  question  of  the  nature  and  control  of 
the  contemplated  provincial  university.  It  was  finally  abol¬ 
ished  by  Executive  action  in  1832  at  the  request  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  and  the  control  of  schools  and  school  lands  reverted  once 
more  directly  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council.  In  the 
meantime  we  owe  to  it  a  very  interesting  report  by  Dr. 
Strachan  on  the  condition  of  the  Grammar  Schools  at  the  time. 

In  1828  Dr.  Strachan,  as  President  of  the  General  Board, 
visited  in  person  all  the  District  Grammar  Schools.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  had  increased  to  eleven  with  a  total  of  372 
pupils.  In  several  he  found  the  attendance  thin  and  discour¬ 
aging,  but  in  others  the  business  of  instruction  was  well  con¬ 
ducted  and  the  system  merited  his  approval.  He  mentions, 
however,  only  three  as  being  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The 
condition  of  affairs  moved  him  to  submit  to  the  Board  a  uni¬ 
form  outline  of  study  for  the  Grammar  Schools  “for  boys  from 
seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age.”  He  notes  that  “in  some  places 
girls  are  admitted.  This  happens  from  the  want  of  good 
female  schools  and  perhaps  from  the  more  rapid  progress 
which  children  are  supposed  to  make  under  experienced  and 
able  schoolmasters ;  ....  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  inconvenience 
of  a  temporary  nature  which  will  gradually  pass  away  as  the 
population  increases  in  wealth  and  numbers.” 

By  1839  the  number  of  District  (Grammar)  schools  had 
increased  to  twelve;  but  they  were  still  too  few  and  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  satisfy  the  growing  demand  for  something  more 
than  elementary  school  training.  A  committee  of  the  Legis- 
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lative  Assembly  on  Education,  which  submitted  a  report  in 
1829,  objected  further  to  the  alleged  partiality  shown  to  the 
Established  Church  of  England  to  the  exclusion  of  other  de¬ 
nominations  in  the  appointment  of  trustees  and  teachers.  They 
point  out  too  that  as  the  schools  are  so  few,  parents  have  to 
send  their  children  to  board  and  so  are  tempted  to  send  them 
to  the  United  States  where  living  is  cheaper.  The  creation  of 
Upper  Canada  College  in  1830  and  the  exclusive  character  of 
its  curriculum  and  management  had  served  only  to  accentuate 
the  difference  between  the  popular  demands  as  voiced  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  for  more  widely  diffused  and  practically 
useful  means  of  education  and  the  ideals  of  Governor  Simcoe 
and  Bishop  Strachan. 


The  Grammar  School  Act  of  1839  was  a  concession  to  a 
popular  feeling  that  the  land  grant  of  1797  hitherto  used  only 
for  the  proposed  University  and  for  Upper  Canada  College 
should  now  be  made  in  part  available  for  what  was  felt  to  be 


its  main  original  purpose,  the  wider  dissemination  of  second¬ 
ary  schools.  The  preamble  states  that  “the  advancement  of 
education  will  be  better  promoted  by  devoting  a  portion  of  the 
annual  revenues  of  the  University  of  King’s  College  to  the 


support  of  Upper  Canada  College  and  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
for  several  years  to  come  than  by  the  erection  of  a  University 
in  the  present  state  of  education  in  the  province.”  Having 
thus  postponed  the  claims  of  the  University,  the  Act  goes  on 
to  set  apart  250,000  acres  of  the  Crown  Lands  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  Grammar  Schools  and  the  erection  of  buildings. 
Witn  respect  to  the  erection  of  buildings  the  grant  of  £200  is 
made  contingent  on  the  provision  of  a  like  sum  by  the  locality. 
Tne  attempt  already  made  by  the  creation  of  a  General  Board 
of  Education  in  1823  to  secure  something  like  a  uniform  sys- 
em  0  schools  is  lepeated  by  the  provision  empowering  the 
Council  of  King’s  College  not  only  to  manage  the  landed  en¬ 
dowment  bm  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  schools  Provision  for  increasing  the  number  of  schools 
vms  made,  a  clause  allowing  a  grant  of  £100  per  annum  to  two 
other  schools  m  the  same  district  provided  they  could  show  60 
students  m  attendance  and  were  at  least  six  miles  from  the 
original  school  m  the  county  town. 
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In  accordance  with  the  Act  the  Council  of  King’s  College 
issued  in  1840  the  first  Regulations  governing  secondary 
schools  in  this  province.  They  are  evidently  inspired  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  McCaul  Commission  on  Education, 
1838,  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir  George  Arthur,  at  the  request  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
after  the  publication  of  Lord  Durham’s  Report.  It  had  pointed 
out  among  other  things  that  “no  (Grammar  School)  master 
should  be  appointed  without  examination;  that  this  examina¬ 
tion  should  refer  to  his  qualifications  not  only  as  a  scholar  but 
as  a  teacher,  for  it  often  happens  that  excellent  scholars  are 
wholly  unfit  for  the  office  of  teacher.”  A  uniform  system  and 
curriculum  is  to  be  adopted  the  same,  as  far  as  practicable,  as 
that  pursued  in  the  Upper  Canada  College.  The  Council  offers 
a  committee,  consisting  of  The  Hon.  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  Rev. 
Dr.  McCaul.  and  the  Hon.  Vice-Chancellor  Robert  Jameson, 
to  examine  candidates  for  the  position  of  Grammar  School 
masters  and  report  on  their  qualifications.  The  regulations 
offer  grants  of  £50  per  annum  towards  the  salary  of  assistant 
masters  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  if  appointed  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Council  and  if  the  Regulations  of  the  Council  are 
observed  in  the  school.  They  further  provided  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Grammar  School  Inspectors,  but  no  effect  was 
ever  given  to  this  provision.  Further  regulations  looking 
towards  greater  uniformity  were  issued  in  1841  and  prescribed 
regular  courses  of  study  and  definite  text-books  for  each ;  half 
holidays  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  a  programme  of  daily 
work  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  Headmaster  and  placed  in  the 
schoolroom;  fees  are  not  to  exceed  £9  a  year;  each  boy  on 
leaving  school  is  to  receive  a  certificate ;  the  Headmaster  is  to 
keep  a  daily  register,  etc. 

Already  we  see  the  English  system  of  independent  schools 
passing  away  and  the  general  features  of  centralized  adminis¬ 
tration  becoming  apparent.  But  the  change  was  not  to  come 
without  protest.  The  personnel  and  character  of  the  College 
of  King’s  Council  was  largely  that  of  the  former  General  Board 
of  Education  and  it  was  not  popular.  The  Grammar  School 
Boards  generally  raised  strenuous  objections  which  cannot  be 
more  concisely  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  a  protest  of 
certain  of  the  trustees  of  the  Gore  District  Grammar  School 
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at  Hamilton  in  1841 :  “The  Council  of  King’s  College,  although, 
they  do  not  openly  and  directly  interfere  with  the  powers  of 
existing  Trustees,  are  nevertheless  using  means  which,  if  ac¬ 
ceded  to,  must  necessarily,  though  indirectly,  result  in  their 
acquiring  the  patronage,  direction  and  control  of  all  the 
(Grammar)  schools  in  the  Province.” 

“We  object  to  the  management  and  control  of  Grammar 
Schools,  instituted  and  endowed  for  the  benefit  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  country,  without  regard  to  sect,  denomination 
or  party,  being  invested  in  a  Body  of  so  partial  and  sectarian 
a  character  as  that  of  the  Council  of  King’s  College;  and,  be¬ 
cause  we  can  perceive  evident  marks  in  the  steps  which  that 
Body  have  already  taken,  of  a  desire  to  grasp  the  patronage  of 
those  schools,  gain  the  control  over  them  and  organize  them 
upon  a  particular  system,  not  adapted  to  the  wants,  conform¬ 
able  to  the  wishes  or  available  for  the  benefit  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  the  Province.” 

Such  protests  and  the  feeling  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
that  instead  of  lessening  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  King’s 
College,  they  had  materially  added  to  it,  resulted  in  the  repeal 
of  some  of  its  most  important  features  in  1841.  The  authority 
of  King’s  College  to  make  rules  and  regulations  was  definitely 
withdrawn.,  though  the  management  and  sale  of  the  school 
lands  was  left  under  its  control.  The  other  provisions  were  to 
remain  in  force.  The  independent  schools,  unhampered  by 
regulation,  inspection,  or  external  examination  tests,  had 
another  twelve  years  before  them  in  which  to  make  good.  How 
far  they  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  temptation  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  we  shall  presently  see. 

Successive  amendments  passed  in  1846  and  in  1851  made 
still  easier  the  multiplication  of  schools,  by  lowering  the  num¬ 
ber  of  scholars  required  for  an  additional  school  in  a  county 
first  from  50  to  30..  and  then  from  30  to  20,  and  by  abolishing 
the  provision  that  the  additional  school  should  be  at  least  six 
miles  away  from  the  county  town.  Boards  of  Trustees  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  additional  government  aid 
offered,  as  this,  with  the  fees  charged  to  students,  commonly 
supported  the  school  with  little  or  no  local  contribution.  In 
1844  the  Grammar  Schools  had  numbered  25.  In  1850  they 
numbered  39.  At  last  the  legislation  of  1853  definitely  endedi 
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the  unorganized,  independent  local  Grammar  Schools  and 
merged  them  into  that  great  educational  system  which, under 
the  administrative  genius  of  Ryerson,  had  done  so  much  to  put 
an  elementary  education  within  the  reach  of  all  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  local  responsibility  and  support. 

In  the  new  era  of  responsible  government  it  was  an  ano¬ 
maly  that  large  sums  of  public  money  should  be  expended  year 
after  year  by  Boards  of  Trustees  whose  responsibility  was 
merely  nominal.  Moreover,  it  was  evident  by  this  time  that  so 
far  as  curriculum  was  concerned,  Grammar  Schools  had  quite 
lost  their  exclusive  character  as  classical  schools.  Fifty-six  per 
cent,  of  them  received  pupils  who  were  unable  to  write.  Not 
one  pupil  in  six  was  studying  Latin  and  of  these  only  about  one 
in  twenty  was  far  enough  advanced  to  read  Caesar  and  Virgil. 
These  were  in  fact  largely  schools  maintained  with  government 
aid  by  a  few  well-to-do  and  influntial  families  in  the  locality. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  inevitable  that  these  schools, 
competing  with  and  thereby  injuring  the  neighboring  common 
schools,  should  challenge  the  attention  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Education,  In  his  School  Report  for  1850  he,  for  the  first 
time,  seriously  attacks  the  problem : 

“The  remarks  made  in  the  last  preceding  section  of  this 
Report  on  the  classification  of  schools,  suggest  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  a  change  in  the  system  of  County  Grammar 
Schools,  or  rather  the  necessity  of  forming  and  elevating  these 
schools  into  something  like  a  system.  In  some  instances,  the 
Classical  and  Mathematical  departments  of  them  are  doubtless 
conducted  with  ability,  and  they  possess  a  high  reputation ;  and 
so  would  private  schools  taught  by  the  same  individuals  and 
established  in  the  same  places  ;  nor  do  I  desire  to  impugn,  or 
undervalue,  the  character  of  the  Grammar  Schools  generally. 
But,  as  at  present  established,  they  form  no  part  of  a  General 
System  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  the  manner  in  which  public 
money  is  expended  for  their  support  is  unjust  to  the  larger 
portion  of  the  community;  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  waste  in 
itself,  and  an  injury  to  the  Common  Schools.  It  injures  the 
Common  Schools  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Grammar  Schools, 
as  the  elementary  branches  which  are  taught  in  the  former  are 
also  taught  in  the  latter.  Thus  are  pupils,  who  ought  to  be 
learning  the  elements  of  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and 
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Geography  in  the  Common  School,  introduced  into  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School ;  and  a  teacher  who  receives  one  hundred  pounds 
(£100)  per  annum  as  teacher  of  a  Classical  School,  is  largely 
occupied  in  teaching  the  A,  B,  C,  of  Common  School  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  the  injury  of  the  Common  School,  and  to  the  still 
greater  injury  of  the  real  and  proper  objects  of  the  Grammar 
School.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  £100  per 
annum  were  granted  towards  the  support  of  a  Classical  master 
to  teach  the  same  things  that  are  taught  by  the  Common  School 
teacher,  and  that  by  aid  of  public  money  also.  Making  the 
Grammar  School  a  rival  of  the  Common  Schools  in  its  vicinity 
is  as  incompatible  with  the  proper  office  of  a  Grammar  School 
as  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Common  Schools. 
Pupils,  who  are  learning  the  first  elements  of  an  English  edu¬ 
cation  ,are  sent  and  admitted  to  the  Grammar  School  because 
it  is  thought  to  be  more  respectable  than  the  Common  School, 
and  especially  when  Grammar  School  fees  are  made  compara¬ 
tively  high  to  gratify  this  feeling,  and  to  place  the  Grammar 
School  beyond  the  reach  of  the  multitude.  Thus  does  the 
Grammar  School  Fund  operate  to  a  great  extent  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  rich,  and  in  support  of  injurious  distinctions  in 
teaching  and  acquiring  the  elements  of  English  education,  and 
not  to  the  special  encouragement  of  the  study  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Thus  is  the  Common  School 
injured  in  its  position;  and  influences  are  withdrawn  from  it 
which  ought  to  be  exerted  in  its  behalf,  and  which  are  most 
important  to  give  it  the  elevation  and  efficiency,  which  are  re¬ 
quisite  to  enable  it  to  secure  the  standing  and  fulfil  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  English  College  of  the  People.  The  Grammar 
School  should  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  Common 
Schools  and  the  University;  the  Common  Schools  should  be 
feeders  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  as  these  should  be  feeders  of 
the  University.  The  Grammar  School,  instead  of  attempting 
to  do  the  work  of  the  humblest  Common  School,  should  be  the 
first  step  of  promotion  from  its  highest  classes.  But  this  can¬ 
not  be  done,  until  the  Grammar  Schools  are  placed  as  much 
under  the  control  of  local  authorities  as  are  the  Common 
Schools ;  until  their  appropriate  field  of  labour  is  defined,  and 
an  effective  responsibility  and  supervision  instituted.  Each 
Grammar  School  might  be  made  the  High  School  of  the  county 
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and  town  within  which  it  is  situated,  and  have  its  classes  filled 
up  from  the  highest  classes  of  the  Common  Schools  of  such 
county  and  town.  The  liberal  provision  made  in  aid  of  Gram¬ 
mar  Schools  would  then  be  expended  in  unison  with  the  provi¬ 
sion  made  in  aid  of  Common  Schools — would  advance,  instead 
of  impairing  the  interests  of  Common  Schools — would  accom¬ 
plish  the  real  objects  of  the  Grammar  School  Fund,  and  make 
the  Grammar  Schools,  as  well  as  the  University  and  Common 
Schools,  an  integral  part  of  the  General  System  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  for  the  Country.” 

The  consolidated  School  Act  of  1853-5  which  followed 
these  recommendations  definitely  ended  the  era  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Grammar  Schools  and  merged  them  into  the  provin¬ 
cial  system.  The  outstanding  features  of  that  Act  were  these : 
The  appointment  of  trustees  was  transferred  from  the  provin¬ 
cial  government  to  the  county  councils,  thus  emphasizing  the 
idea  of  local  responsibility.  The  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
was  to  make  regulations  regarding  the  courses  of  study,  thus 
finally  achieving  the  idea  of  centralized  control  which  Dr. 
Strachan  had  twice  sought  to  initiate.  £250  was  provided 
(1855)  to  pay  inspectors  and  systematic  inspection  by  the 
central  authority  had  here  its  beginning  and  opened  the  way 
for  all  further  reforms.  Definite  qualifications  were  required 
for  principals.  They  must  hold  a  University  degree,  or  a  cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction. 

So  far  as  their  financial  support  was  concerned  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School  Fund  was  divided  among  the  counties  on  the  basis 
of  population  and  the  councils  might,  if  they  wished,  levy 
municipal  taxation  for  their  support.  Most  of  them,  however, 
never  gave  a  cent.  In  the  interests  of  economy,  provision  was 
made  for  the  union  of  Grammar  and  Common  school,  a  provi¬ 
sion  which  turned  out  to  have  far-reaching  consequences.  An 
attempt  to  provide  professional  instruction  for  the  masters 
was  made  by  the  grant  (  1855)  of  £1000  per  annum  for  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  short-lived  model  Grammar  School  at  Toronto 
(1858-63). 

The  new  legislation  speedily  worked  improvement.  The 
regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  giving  effect 
to  the  Act,  provided  for  entrance  examinations  each  of  the 
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four  terms  for  pupils  in  English  studies  and  twice  a  year  for 
pupils  in  classical  studies.  A  regular  programme  of  studies 
was  issued  for  five  grades ;  eight  departments  of  study  were 
specified.  These  included  Latin,  Greek,  French,  English,  Ma¬ 
thematics,  Geography,  History,  Physical  Science,  Writing, 
Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  and  Bookkeeping.  Lists  of  text-books 
were  prescribed  and  provided  for  sale  by  the  educational  de¬ 
pository.  Class  teaching  was  prescribed. 

In  1855  the  first  High  School  inspectors,  Thomas  J.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  of  the  Normal  School,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ormiston, 
were  appointed  and  made  a  systematic  inspection  of  the  65 
Grammar  Schools.  In  1856  the  Superintendent’s  Report  marks 
already  some  improvement.  The  new  entrance  examination 
had  already  cut  off  340  pupils.  Nearly  a  third  now  were 
studying  Latin.  But  for  the  most  part  the  Grammar  Schools 
were  still  merely  the  more  respectable  and  advanced  Common 
Schools  of  the  town. 

To  raise  the  Grammar  School  to  its  proper  rank  was  no 
easy  task.  The  inspectors  reported  from  year  to  year  that 
teachers  did  not  keep  to  the  programme,  that  in  many  cases 
parents  desired  their  children  to  take  only  one  or  two  studies. 
Rev.Wrn. Ormiston  reports — 1857 — that  “in  some  of  the  county 
Grammar  Schools  females  are  admitted,  and  a  few  are  study¬ 
ing  the  classics  with  great  success.”  The  report  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar  School  inspector  for  1858  shows  marked  improvement  and 
some  excellent  schools,  yet  among  the  75  schools  which  it  re¬ 
ports,  a  third  of  which  had  less  than  ten  classical  pupils, 
twenty-five  had  not  graduates  for  principals,  and  twenty-seven 
held  classes  in  rented  and  temporary  rooms  or  in  altogether 
unsuitable  houses. 

Reminiscences  of  old  schoolmasters  of  those  days  tell  us 
of  Grammar  Schools  held  sometimes  in  rooms  rented  and  fitted 
up  by  the  principal  at  his  own  expense ;  sometimes  a  room  or 
two  in  the  public  school,  an  old  tavern,  the  second  story  of  a 
business  block,  temperance  hall,  the  town  court  house  and  jail, 
an  old  printing  office,  a  private  house,  the  Old  Central  Hotel 
building;  sometimes  in  the  master’s  private  residence.  The 
Rev.  A.  E.  Miller  thus  describes  the  old  Toronto  Grammar 
School,  1854 :  “On  the  ground  floor  were  the  class  rooms  and 
the  head  master  and  his  family  lived  in  the  upper  story. 
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There  was  an  old  box  stove  in  the  principal’s  room,  large 
enough  to  contain  several  five  foot  sticks  of  wood.  On  very 
cold  days  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  masters  and  pupils 
to  gather  round  the  stove.  The  desks  were  arranged  around 
the  room  against  the  wainscoting  so  that  the  backs  of  the 
pupils  were  towards  the  master.” 

Mr.  G.  R.  R.  Cockburn,  Inspector  of  Grammar  Schools  in 
1859,  reported  that  more  than  half  the  schools  were  union 
schools  and  generally  union  schools  were  merely  common 
schools  with  five  or  six  classical  students  appended  to  them,  to 
secure  the  Grammar  School  grant,  £50  to  £60.  It  was  a  fraud 
not  uncommon  for  union  boards  to  obtain  a  headmaster  with 
a  University  degree  or  Grammar  School  certificates  and  re¬ 
quire  him  to  do  Common  School  work  so  that  the  Board  might 
be  enabled  to  draw  the  double  government  allowance  and  save 
local  taxation.  Not  unfrequently  Common  and  Grammar 
School  departments  were  taught  by  one  master.  “The  desire 
of  one  or  two  parents  to  secure  for  their  children  a  liberal 
education  gives  birth  to  a  Grammar  School.  It  soon  becomes 
so  sickly  that  it  is  saved  from  immediate  death  only  by  merg¬ 
ing  itself  in  the  vitality  of  the  Common  School”  (which  could 
levy  taxes)  and  “at  present  few  or  no  Grammar  Schools  in  the 
eastern  section  exact  the  entrance  examination  and  have  car¬ 
ried  out  the  programme  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  miserable  pittance  usually  dealt  out  to  a 
Grammar  School  master  compels  him  to  draw  into  his  net  all 
the  pupils  he  possibly  can.  As  a  rule  he  depends  entirely  on 
the  government  grant  and  fees  which  render  the  average 
income  between  $600  and  $700.”  Hence  arose  constant  change 
of  masters  and,  therefore,  of  text-books.  Generally  no  regular 
curriculum  of  studies  was  observed,  but  it  was  left  entirely 
to  the  whim  or  fancy  of  the  pupil  or  parent  to  determine  what 
particular  studies  each  boy  would  carry  on.  But  the  figures 
of  1860,  53  matriculants  in  Arts  with  41  taking  the  law  so¬ 
ciety  examinations  and  9  the  surveyor’s  examination,  show 
that  the  Grammar  Schools  were  more  nearly  fulfilling  their 
supposed  function. 

The  inspectors,  however,  yearned  for  greater  uniformity 
and  higher  standards.  From  time  to  time  they  urge  uniform 
compulsory  text-books,  compulsory  courses,  compulsory  leav- 
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ing  examinations  and  special  training  of  teachers.  In  1862 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Ormiston,  inspecting  western  schools,  notes  “as 
worthy  of  remark”  that  “many  of  the  Common  School  teachers 
attend  these  schools.” 

This  is  the  scene  on  which  Dr.  George  Paxton  Young  en¬ 
tered  in  1864  by  which  time  the  number  of  schools  had  risen 
to  108,  though  only  95  reported  that  year.  He  was  for  four 
years  sole  inspector.  The  general  weaknesses  in  organization 
were  fairly  obvious  The  schools,  though  controlled  by  the 
county  councils,  were  essentially  local  schools  drawing  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  their  pupils  from  the  city,  town,  or 
village  in  which  the  school  was  situated.  As  a  consequence 
their  financial  support  had  never  been  generous.  Out  of  the 
$90,000  spent  for  Grammar  School  purposes  in  1860,  $45,000 
was  legislative  grant  and  fund,  $16,000  was  municipal  grants, 
and  $20,000  fees.  County  councils  were  slow  to  give  aid  to 
the  Grammar  School,  which  was  chiefly  of  benefit  to  the  city 
or  town  in  which  it  was  situated ;  the  city  or  town  refused  aid 
because  the  school  was  a  county  institution.  Evidently  it  was 
necessary  to  find  some  way  of  increasing  local  support  and 
local  responsibility.  Some  of  the  Grammar  School  Boards 
asked  that  they  have  the  right  to  levy  taxes  as  the  Common 
School  trustees  had.  Inspector  Young  reported  unfavorably. 
He  recommended  that  county  councils  be  required,  however, 
to  furnish  buildings  and  furniture  and  contribute  a  certain 
sum  annually.  This  he  thought  would  limit  the  reckless 
creation  of  new  schools,  financed  almost  wholly  by  govern¬ 
ment  grants  and  fees,  “needless  and  contemptible  and  required 
by  no  popular  demand.” 

A  second  great  Grammar  School  Act,  that  of  1865,  at¬ 
tempted  to  solve  these  problems.  Its  main  provisions  were  as 
follows:  In  order  to  fix  local  responsibility  cities  were  to  be 
considered  counties  for  Grammar  School  purposes  and  were  to 
have  control  of  their  own  schools.  Towns  and  incorporated 
villages  were  to  appoint  half  of  the  trustees  of  their  schools, 
the  other  half  being  still  appointed  by  the  county  councils. 
The  principle  of  the  Common  School  law,  which  declared  that 
each  municipality  receiving  a  share  in  the  Legislative  School 
Grant,  should,  apart  from  fees,  contribute  an  amount  equal  to 
the  aid  received,  was  now  made  to  apply  to  the  Grammar 
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Schools,  although  to  start  with  they  were  required  to  add  only 
half  the  grant.  Grants  were  to  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  attend¬ 
ance.  In  order  to  secure  that  the  Grammar  Schools  should 
restrict  themselves  to  Grammar  School  work,  pupils  were  to 
be  admitted  subject  to  examination  by  the  Inspector  of  Gram¬ 
mar  Schools,  and  in  computing  grants  on  the  basis  of  attend¬ 
ance  subsequent  regulations  provided  that  boys  only  were  to 
be  counted  and  they  must  take  Latin  or  Greek.  The  standard 
for  teachers  was  raised  by  the  requirement  that  henceforth 
only  graduates  of  British  Universities  should  be  eligible  for 
appointments  as  principal.  Encouragement  for  military  in¬ 
struction  was  offered  by  the  provision  of  a  grant  of  $50  per 
annum  to  any  school  the  headmaster  of  which  should  have 
passed  a  preparatory  examination  in  the  subjects  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  course  and  in  which  a  class  of  not  less  than  five  pupils 
have  been  given  Elementary  Military  Instruction  for  at  least 
six  months.  This,  as  Dr.  Ryerson  afterwards  pointed  out, 
would  enable  the  schools  to  become  feeders  to  some  Canadian 
Sandhurst,  or  West  Point,  Military  Academy,  yet  to  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

Henceforth  the  Grammar  School  was  to  take  its  part  as 
a  stage  in  the  educational  ladder.  The  distinction  between  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education  still  familiar  to  European 
countries  disappeared  from  the  Ontario  system.  The  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  brought  at  once  to  a  head  the  legal  status  of  girls 
attending  High  School.  It  stated  “To  afford  every  possible 
facility  for  learning  French,  girls  may  at  the  option  of  the 
trustees  be  admitted  to  any  Grammar  School  on  passing  the 
preliminary  and  final  entrance  examination  required  for  the 
admission  of  boys.  Girls  thus  admitted  will  take  French  (and 
not  Latin  or  Greek)  and  the  English  subjects  of  the  Classical 
course  for  boys,  but  they  are  not  to  be  returned  or  recognized 
as  pupils  pursuing  either  of  the  prescribed  programmes  of 
studies  for  Grammar  Schools.”  In  spite  of  the  regulation, 
whose  legality  was  at  once  challenger,  most  of  the  schools 
urged  girls  as  well  as  boys  into  the  Grammar  School  division 
and  set  them  at  a  nominal  study  of  Latin.  To  this  principle 
of  co-education  in  secondary  schools  both  Young  and  Ryerson 
were  opposed,  though  Young  was  prepared  to  admit  that 
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probably  co-education  was  better  for  girls  than  no  education 
at  all. 

The  Act  of  1865  was  in  many  respects  successful.  Local 
initiative  and  responsibility  were  increased.  Popular  feeling 
against  the  Grammar  Schools  began  to  disappear  when  they 
ceased  to  be  the  preserve  of  the  few.  Accommodations  rapidly 
improved.  But  the  new  system  of  paying  grants  on  the  basis 
of  the  attendance  presented  a  temptation  to  urge  pupils  into 
Grammar  School  grades  that  the  most  diligent  effort  of  the 
inspector  was  hardly  able  to  cope  with,  though  Young,  in  his 
first  examination,  seems  to  have  rejected  more  than  half  of 
the  entrants  who  had  been  admitted.  Yet  his  test  was  a  mild 
one.  It  was  confined  entirely  to  English  grammar  and  re¬ 
quired  only  the  parsing  of  such  sentences  as,  “The  mother 
loved  her  daughter  dearly;”  “John  ran  to  school  very  quick¬ 
ly;”  “She  knew  her  lesson  remarkably  well.”  Considering  the 
basis  of  the  grant  it  is  not  surprising  that  Young  found  prac¬ 
tically  no  students  taking  the  English  course. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  so  far  as  curriculum  was  con¬ 
cerned  the  new  act  was  a  failure.  The  tendency  to  union 
schools  was  increased  rather  than  diminished  (for  the  clause 
requiring  local  sources  to  add  one  half  to  the  grant  did  not 
apply  to  them).  The  entrance  regulations  were  inefficient. 
All  the  pupils  of  union  schools,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
most  rudimentary  stages  of  English,  tended  to  be  drawn  into 
the  Grammar  School  department  and  here  compulsory  Latin 
offered  a  course  utterly  unfitted  for  the  great  majority.  The 
result  was  the  degradation  of  the  Common  Schools,  for  the 
possibility  of  a  good  English  education  was  made  virtually 
conditional  on  the  study  of  Latin.  To  give  the  same  grant  for 
girls  as  for  boys  as  the  High  School  teachers  in  convention  so 
urgently  demanded  would  only  make  matters  worse  and  would 
be  decidedly  unjust  to  the  majority  of  Grammar  Schools  which 
did  not  admit  girls  or  those  which  had  higher  ideals  than  a 
maximum  government  grant. 

The  solution  Young  finally  advocated  was  one  which  was 
to  revolutionize  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Grammar  School. 
“The  time  has  come,”  he  says,  1867,  “for  the  organization  of 
a  different  sort  of  school  from  either  the  Grammar  School  or 
exist  ing  Common  School.”  The  idea  of  the  classical  school 
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must  give  place  to  the  High  School  of  the  people,  laying  stress 
on  an  advanced  study  of  English  grammar  and  literature  and 
of  physical  science,  “The  establishment — either  through  a 
development  of  our  Common  School  system,  or  through  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  our  Grammar  School  system,  or  partly  in  the  one 
way  and  partly  in  the  other — of  High  Schools  in  which  the 
English  language  and  literature  and  physical  science  should 
be  taught  on  the  plan  described,  and  in  which  other  branches 
should  receive  the  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled,  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  services  that  could  be  rendered  to  the 
province.  It  would  be  an  immediate  inestimable  boon  to  thous¬ 
ands  of  families,  and  would  be  certain  to  lead  ultimately  to 
great  social  results.  Teachers  and  school  trustees,  to  whom  I 
have  made  known  my  views,  have  almost  invariably  approved 
of  them  very  warmly ;  and  only  two  difficulties  have  been  sug¬ 
gested,  namely,  that  the  Common  Schools  are  not  generally 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prepare  pupils  for  entering 
on  the  work  of  the  High  Schools,  arid  that  the  instructions 
given  in  the  Normal  School  are  not  such  as  to  qualify  the 
teachers  sent  forth  from  that  institution  for  taking  charge  of 
High  Schools.” 

One  difficulty  remained;  how  was  the  Grammar  School 
grant  to  be  divided  if  compulsory  Latin  went  overboard?  His 
solution  was  one  that  did  not  endear  him  to  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  High  School  masters ;  more  inspection  and  payment  by 
results.  His  successor,  Rev.  J.  G.  McKenzie,  added  the  weight 
of  his  authority  to  these  suggestions  and  in  the  third  great 
Act,  1871,  provided  for  carrying  them  into  effect. 

The  Act  to  Improve  the  Common  and  Grammar  Schools 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  1871,  abolished  even  the  name  of 
the  old  Grammar  School.  Henceforth  they  were  to  be  known 
as  High  Schools.  Latin  was  no  longer  compulsory.  Both  boys 
and  girls  were  to  be  admitted,  and  the  aim  was  now  to  teach 
“the  higher  branches  of  an  English  and  Commercial  Education 
and  also  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  languages  to 
those  pupils  whose  parents  and  guardians  may  desire  them.” 
High  School  Boards  at  last  were  made  financially  independent. 
They  might  henceforth  require  from  the  municipal  councils 
such  funds  as  they  should  require  for  accommodation  or  sup¬ 
port  of  the  school  over  and  above  government  grants  and  fees. 
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A  definite  dividing  line  between  Public  and  High  Schools  was 
made  by  the  creation  of  an  Entrance  Examination  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  Board  consisting  of  the  local  inspector  of  Public 
Schools,  the  principal  of  the  High  School,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  High  School  Board.  The  minimum  grant  for  a  High 
School  was  to  be  $400,  and  it  was  to  depend  largely  on  the 
proficiency  of  the  students  in  various  branches  of  study. 

The  tradition  of  the  classical  Grammar  School  for  boys 
was  preserved  for  a  time  by  the  recognition  of  a  class  of  High 
Schools  to  be  known  as  Collegiate  Institutes.  These  must  have 
a  daily  average  of  60  male  pupils  studying  Latin  or  Greek. 
They  must  also  engage  four  masters.  They  were  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  a  minimum  grant  of  $750  per  annum. 

It  was  left  to  later  High  School  inspectors  to  wrestle  with 
the  problem  of  how  the  efficiency  of  the  pupils  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  grant  was  to  be  determined,  how  payment  by 
results  was  to  be  made  effective.  Succeeding  inspectors,  Rev. 
J.  D.  MacKenzie  and  James  A.  McLellan,  worked  out  schemes 
of  classification  along  the  line  suggested  by  Professor  Young, 
but  the  opposition  was  too  strong.  At  length  in  1876  the 
burden  was  thrown  on  the  “intermediate  examinations.”  The 
school  courses  were  divided  into  Lower  School  and  Upper 
School.  Pupils  that  had  passed  the  Intermediate  examinations 
formed  the  Upper  School.  This  examination  was  to  be  equal 
in  point  of  difficulty  to  that  which  candidates  for  Second  Class 
certificates  underwent  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  grant 
to  the  school  depended  on  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  the 
Upper  School.  Tests  were  held  twice  a  year,  in  June  and 
December.  The  first  fruits  of  payment  by  results  was  the 
introduction  of  the  problem  of  examination  pressure.  After 
some  ten  years’  experience  payment  by  results  died  a  natural 
death.  The  problems  henceforth  to  be  faced  were  those 
already  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the  third  period,  the 
period  of  the  development  of  the  Ontario  High  School,  a  his¬ 
tory  which  has  yet  to  be  written. 


W.  E.  Macpherson. 
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